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MUSICAL OLIO. 


S 0 N 6. 
A DROP OF A DRAM, 
Sung in Tiboo Saih. 


EARCH all the world over thro all times and ages, 
And if vou read hiſt'ry ariglit, | 
' You'll find that great men from the Kings to their 
pagcs. 
Had as leave go to drink as to ficht: 
Then be caiy, dear creatures, ha done with complain- 
ing, 
\ Your trouble is all but a flam, | 
To be ſure there's no {port like the toils of cam- 
| plignine, 


When cheer'd by the drop of à dram. : 
” + 2: They 
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y ſay the grand Turk ſwallows ocean's in private, 
And faith I believe in that ſame; 
He has drain'd his whole kingdom ſo wcnderful dry, 
That the capital's all in a flame. 
Then be eaſy, Nc. 


Then there's the great Empreſs ye call ruſty fuſty. 
A prince of a queen to be ſure; 

Don't we know the old devil gets wonderful boſky, 

And all thro' a thirſt after pow'r ? 

| Then be eaſy, &c. 


There s another great Emperor call'd King of Ger- 
many, 
Faith md be s none of the leaſt ; 
He hob-nobs with his ſriends, and to keep peace and 
| harmony, 
Drinks with his ſword in his fiſt. 
| Then be h, &c. 


S ON 6. 
| EACH PLEASURE TO HUNTING MUST YIELD. 


E ſportſmen for pleaſure and exerciſe born, 
For ſhame, le::ve your beds and ariſe with the 
morn, 

The goddeſs Diana leads forth o the chace, 
And day, my brave feli.w S, breaks on us apace: 
The morn is right healthy, ri ht hen thy and clear, 
Fine ſport will Attend us, my boys, never ſcar ; 
Ad now we're all dy, bara for the fi id, 
Tach pleaſure 1. wilting lweet hunting muſt yield. 


I —- 
Our ſteeds are ſure footed, our dogs Ranch and good, 


Prepar'd to encounter with Jake, ſence, and wood; 
Now Reynard have at ye, the hounds have a ſcent, 
And eager for blo..d on deſtruction are bent; 
Hark, hark, how the clamour reſounds to the ſpheres, 


The glorious confuſion enraptures the ears; 
Old crafty ſtill heads them the length of a field. 
Each pleaſure to hunting ſweet hunting mult yield. 


By Nimrod how charming the chace found improve, 
Hills, vallies, and mountains apparently move ; 

The fox is a ſtager, how daring he flies, 

Dogs, horſes, and huntſmen the bruſher defies; 

But fee how he trembles, and halts to gain breath, 
Now nothing can fave him from imminent death, 
The harriers have ſeiz'd him, what ſhouts rend the field 
Each pleaſure to hunting, tweet hunting muſt yield. 


$ O N G. 


FiPPOO DISCOMFITED. 
Sung by Mr. Facet. 
SUSAN's the devil, there's no getting a at her, — 


She's always a romping, coqueting, od rot her; 
She's bobbing to one and ſhe's nodding to t'other, 
To Dick, or to Tom, or to Jack, or his brother; 
1 thought {he lov'd me and I went up to Gd her, 
Hereves they went thro' me down I went like a 1 
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0 fighting's the devil, there's none can deny it, 

If any one doubts it why pray let them try it— 

There's rag where you cut, laſh, and ſhoot one ano- 

| t 

There's news paper wars adive you cut up your bro- 
ther; 

I thought I'd have a touch, Suſan's ſpark 1'd bang 
ſound, Sir. 

But his fit came ſo hard down went like a flounder. 


O ſtarving's the devil, my maſter will tell ye, 
All Einching is £09, even pinching the belly, 
breth. rea y haggis, end thick water gruel, 
Sing'd head. 1! in f beef then Suſan's ſo cruel — 


What with flarving and loving, I ſure ſhall be found, 


Sir, 
'Belind the door hanging, as dead as a flounder, 


S O N G. 
JACK SPRITS AIL'S DEPARTURE. 


ACK Spritfail leer d from Plymouth found, 
To leave his charming Sue; 
His voyage it was the world around, 
When thus he bade adieu: 
Farewell my love, don't weep for me, 


Tho tar I fail upon the lea. | 
With 


FF 
fich courage ſtor'd and heart that's true, 


I can no danger fear ; 

ly only thought will be for you, 

My joy, and all that's dear : 

rewell, my love, don't weep for me, 
far I {ail upon the ſea, 


he winds may riſe and billows roar, 
Yet fate that rules above, 
lay bring me to my native ſhore, 
To anchor with my love: 
Mce more farewell, don't weep for me, 
cho' far I ſail upon the ſea. 


dhe boatſwain pi 'd all hands on board, 

The boat row ÞiP {wiſt to ſhore, | 

While ſhe the friendly pow'rs implor d. 
Jack Spritſail to reſtore: 

farewell he cry'd, farewell ſaid ſhe, 

May heav'n return my Jack to me. 


$ O N G. 
ACROSS THE DOWNS THIS MORNING, 
Sung by Sg. Storace. 
JIG downs this morning, 
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As betimes I chanc'd to go, 
ſhepherd led his flock abroad, 
All white as driven ſnow: 


1 


But one was moſt the ſhepherd's care, 
A lamb fo ſleek, fo plump, ſo fair, 
Its wond'rous beauties in a word, 
To let you fairly know, 
"Twas inch as Nelly ſrom the fire, 
Touk off not long ago. 


This larab ſo blithe as Midſummer, 
His ſrolic gambols play'd, 

And now of all the flock a head 

The pretty wantun ſtray'd; 

A wolf that watch'd with greedy eyes, 

Puſh'd forth and ſeiz'd the tender prize 

The ſhepherd ſaw and rais'd a ſtone, 
So round, ſo large, I vow, 

Twas like the cake that Nelly laid, 
Upon the ſhelſ juſt now. 


1 his monſt'ruos ſtone che ſhepherd flung, 


And well his aim he took ; 
Yet ſcarce the ſavage creature deign'd 
Arcund to caſt a look; 
But fled as ſwift with footſteps light, 
As he who brouglit the wine to night: 
I try'd to ſtop the thief, but he 
Purn'd round in rage, good lack! 
So mad the lawyer ſcarce can be, 
That's hid in yonder ſack 


SONG 
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THE PRETTY GENTLEMAN, 


AM, gads me, a gentleman, 
Renown'd for pretty ſpeeches ; 
I walk till dark 
About the park, 
In boots and leather breeches: 
| My father was no maiter who, 
Tis needleſs, Sir to ſay ; 
My lodging is a f{ccret to, 
I change it every day : 
My ſuuff-box, chain, 
And twelve inch cane, 
1 never do forget, 
I bid the tradeſmen call again, 
And keep my caſh to entertain 
Friend Bob and my miſtreſs Bet. 


I vilit oft” the coffee-houſe, 
And ſpend there my bad halfpence; 
II Bob I ſee, 
He pays for me, 
So happy I eſcape hence: | 
When caſh abounds I love to ſhine _ 
In this aud that hotel; 
| pick my teeth and drink my wants 
NG To do which I like well: 


B5 But 


r 
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But I, when low, 
To Simpſon's go, 
A ſmall allowance get 


Then ftudy ways and means at night, 


Nair 
c 


I've dee all the Wet cotta, 
"Tis ſplit me, Sir, or dem me; 
In ſhort I fwear, 

Nich greater air, 
Than Billy, Jack, or Jemmy : 


When tis half price, to Drury-Lane 


I go to ſee the play: 
Or Covent-Garden, where I fain | 


That I may ſhow myſelf and ſee 
If per2dventure there may be 
Friend * Alifreſs Bet. 


I call on friends At 8 
To be to dine invited ; | 
With Bob, my friend, 
I often ſpend | 
My ſundays quite delighted: 


For this friend Bob, as you muſt know, 


Is my dear Betty's ſpouſe ; 
So out of friendſhip do I go, 
To this young couple's houſe ; 


En 
There free I make, 
My bottle take 
And never do forget, 


When the huſband is away, 
With ſecret kiſſes to repay, 


Friend Bob and my Miſtreſs Bet. 


S Oo N G. 

XOW OR NEVER, 
Sung by Mrs. aner. 
: A* walking t'other day alone, 


I met with handſome Harry, 


bo truly quite audacious grown, 
Requeſted would I marry : 
But when I told him, no not 1, 
He figh'd and look d fo clever, 
I could have ſaid, I know not why, 
Come, take me now or never. 


Poor Harry cry'd, ſweet girl forbear, 


Take pity on my paſſion: 
Indeed {aid I, Sir, are you there? | 
Deceit is all the faſhion : 


But oh, he ſwore, he'd ſooner die, 


Than give me up for ever ; 
Why dilly dallv theu, thought I. 
Come, take ine now or never. 
Bv 


But 


a 
= 
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But all I ſaid could nought avail, 
The lly, the roguiſh Harry, 

80 preſs' d his ſond his tender tale, 
Poor I agreed to marry : 

I could not leave him in the lurch, 
Who pleaded love ſo clever, 


So ſmiling cry'd, pray lead to church, 
Come, take me now or never, 


$0 N G. 
IRISH WAY TO LIVE A LITTLE LONGET.. 
Sung by Mr. Jcknſtone. 


IN Carlow town there liv'd a maid, 
i More ſweet thin flowers at day break; 
T teir vows contending lovers paid, 
. But none of marriage dar'd to ſpeak: 
Firſt, with a ſigh, 
"Twas ch! I die, 
Ezch day my paſſion's ſtronger; 
When fprightly Nancy ſtraight would ſay, 
Yuu'll die, dear Sir, the Irith way, 
To live a little longer. 


At length grown jcalous, Venus eries, 
Her pride is paſt all bearing; | 

And {traight ferit Mars Gown from the [kies, 
In lorul of C: "Jon Kring, 


„ 


Firſt with a ſigh, 
He cry'd I die, 1 
The god found paſſion ſtronger;: 
But ſprightly Nancy ſtill did ſay, 
You'll die, dear Sir, the Iriſh way, 
To live a little longer, 


At length he like a ſoldier preſs'd, 
And quickly ſaw that Nancy; 
The ſnow was thaw'd all in her breaſt, 
A ſoldier caught her fancy : 
With downcaſt eye, 
She heav'd a ſigh, 
Her paſſion ſtill grew ſtronger 
And Nancy was oblig'd to fay, 
Lil die myſelf the Iriſh way, 
To live a little longer. 


8.0 N G6, 
THE FISHERMAN. 
Sung by Mr. Gray. 


AM, dye ſee, a ndern, 
And fear no wind or weather, 
While mate and I 
Our tackle ty, 
And friendly haul together : 
When o'er the beach high breakers daſh, 
e fearleſs keep alloat; 
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And, cheek by jowl, 
| | Contented troll 
Where fiſh are to be caught: 
Well fenc'd within, our boſom light, 

Full readily we go, 
And ſtill, when ſtormy dangers preſs, 
No men alive mind dangers l 

Than I and my partner Joe. 


Some dread the winds and ſome the waves, 
"Tis all an idle notion; 
More cruel foes, 
No ſeaman knows, 
Than thoſe which ſkirt the ocean : 
When winds and waves the veſſel ſparey 
Fell rocks and ſands devour, 
And worſe than they, 
Like beaſts of prey, 
Oſt landſmen prowl the ſhore: 
But ſhould we live on fad diſtreſs, 
Like ſavage lubbers? No: 
And o' er the deck when dangers p 
No men alive mind plunder leſs 


Than I and my partner Joe. 


S O N G. 
LEADER-HAUGHS AND YARROW, 
HE morn was fair, ſaſt was the air, 
All nature's ſweets were ſpringing, 


The buds did bow with ſilver dew, 
Ten thouſand birds were ſinging: 


When 


1 
When on they bent with blithe conſent, 


Young Jamie ſang his marrow : 
Nae bonnier laſs e'er trod the graſs, 
On Leader-haughs and Yarrow. 


How ſweet her face where ev ry grace, 
In heav'nly beauty's planted : 

Her {ſmiling een, and comely mien, 
That nae perfection wanted: 

I'll never fret, nor ban my fate, 

But bleſs my bonny marrow, 

If her dear ſmile my doubts begmile, 

My mind ſhall ken nae forrow. 


Yet tho' ſhe's fair, and has full ſhare 
Of every charm inchanting, 

Each good turns ill, and ſoon will kill 
Poor me, if love be wanting: 

O, bonny laſs, have but the grace, 
To think ere ye gae further, 

Your joys maun flit if you commit 
The crying fin of murder. 


My wand'ring ghaiſt will ne'er get reſt, 
But day and night affright ye; 

But if you're kind and joyful mind, 
I'll Rudy to delight ye: F 

Our years around with love thus crown'd, 
From all things joy ſhall borrow ; 

Thus none ſhall be more bleſt than we, 
On Leader-haughs and Yarrow. 


_ 
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O, ſweeteſt Sue, tis only you, 

Can make life worth my wiſhes ; 

If equal love your mind can move 

IT Togrant this beſt of bliſſes : 

Thou art my ſun, and thy leaſt frown 
Would blaſt me in the bloſſom ; 

But if thou ſhine, and make me thine, 
III flouriſh in thy boſom, 


$0 . 
© WHACK's e 7's PARIS, 


Sung i in Notoriety. 


o⁰ may talk of a brogue, and of Ireland, ſweet 


nation, 


And of bulls, and of howls, and palaver, comme ca; 


But, mon dieu, its no more to the french boderation, 


Than vin de Bourdeaux like to ſweet Uſquebaugh: | 


II go back again blood and ouns how T'll wriggle, 
And congee and caper and make the folks ſtare; : 
And inſtead of potatoes how, Shelah will giggle, 
When I cries Ma'amſelle hand me that ſweet Pom- 
mede terre : 
With their petit chanſon Caira, caira, 
Malbrook, mermington, and their dans votre lit, 
By the powr's they're all nonſenſe and bodder agrah, 
To our didderoo babberor whack lango lee. 


oh 


* 


* 


i ©) mon jolly tight Shelach ah, how could I ſcorn her, 


( #7 ) 


When I lov 4 her {o deurly, ma ſoi hubbab9; 
And go round the globe, aye, Irom cht ty corners | 

For ſoup maigre, ie dance r ſroos and virtu: 
And then to forſake magnif a e [1 ipperaro, 

For pavre Verſailies and its capering throng ; 
And eat friczices only fit for a fairy, 

Inſtead of ſubſtantial roz# beef de mutton. 

With their petit, ke 


Oh, I kiſs'd a Griſette, who halloo'd out ma fi Game: 

And yet I confol'd her all night end all day; = 
To be ſure and I was not her ſweet Iriſh Cupidon, 

Her pctit mignon, and mi lord Anglois: 


But when ſhefound out ſans fix ſous was poor whack, 


Sir, 
It was allez miſerable diable John Bull, 
So I een gave this blarneying freuchified cat, Sir, 


Or good wholeſome Shillilagh a compleat ſtomach 
fall. 
With their petit, o. 


SON C. 
BRAVE HAL. 


ERE, full of ſcars, lies brave Hal Brazen 
For whom the corps has griev'd ; 
He'll ne'er ſtand centry for this reaſon, 
By death he's now reliev'd : p 


Five feet ſix inches he was counted, 


And brave with all *tis ſaid: 


The guard by him's no longer mounted, 
He reſts in honor's bed. 


(ww) 


Hal never from his corps deſerted, | 
; He'd face a ball or {ſword : | 1 
His regiment he oft diverted, 
And Moll his wiſe ador'd: | ] 


How oft' did be againſt the foe march, 
Purſuing all chat Hed; 
Farewell his quick ſt-p and his flow march, 4 
He halts in honor's bed. | 


Yet Hal above ſhall be 1 
When his commander great, 
T' advance the brave, the good, dl noted, 
Will give his orders ſtrait : 
'To hand:e arms when word is given, 
And trumpets call the dead, ' 
Hal, to be billeted in heavin, / 
Shall wake from honor's bed. 


s Oo N G. 
"ERE AROUND THE HUGE OAK, 
Sung by Mr. Darley. 
N around the huge oak that o'erſhadows you 


mill, 
The fond ivy had dar'd to entwine; 
Ere beck was a ruin that nods on the kill, 
Or the rook built his neſt on the pine. | | 


Could I trace back the time—a far diſtant date, 
Since my forefathers toil'd in this field: 

And the farm I now hold on your honor 'seflate, 
Is the ſame that my 3 gd d. 
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He dying bequeath'd to his ſon a good name, 
Which unſullied deſcended tu me, 

For my child I've preſerv d it unblemiſh'd with ſhame, 
And it ſtill from a ſpot ſhall be free. 


J 
| 
/ 


S ON S. 
CHARMING VILLAGE MAID, 
1 Sung i in the Farmer. 


RMING village maid, 
If thou wilt be mine, 
In gold and pearls array d, 
All my wealth is thine: 
If not enjoy'd with thee, 
E'en nature's beauties fade: 
Sweeteſt do but love me, 
Charming village maid. 


Had I yon ſhepherd's care, 
 _ Your lambs to feed and fold, 
The dog-ſtar heat I'd bear, 
And winter's piercing cold: 
Well pleas d I'd toil for thee, 
At harrow. flail, or ſpade ; 
$weeteſt do but love me, 


Charming village maid, 


| na | 
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This morn, at early dawn, 
J had a bedge-roſe wild; 
Its ſweets perfum'd the lawn, 
Tas ſportive nature's child: 
My lovely fair, for thee 
Tranſplanted from the glade ; 
Sweeteſt do but love me, 
Charming village maid. 


S ON G. 


o HOW I LONG TO BE A BR1DE, 


h t cer to maid proteſted truth; 
Whene'er he's by my heart is light, 

But heuvv when he $ out of tight: 

I kn.w nit how, but .it is, 

Joften with that I were his; 

Ah! ſweet would then the minutes glide ! 
O how I with to be a bride, 


My father ſwears, my mother rants, 
My brother raves, my iſter cants, 
Aunts, uncles, cuulins, all agree, 
That William's not. the lad for me: 

But ſure they do not know me well, 
To think I mind what ſtuff they tell; 
That he is not muſt yet be try d 
O how I long to be a bride, 


 TOUNG William is the ſweeteſt youth, 


Neat 


t 1 
Next Sunday, when they're all at church, 


By Jove we'll leave them in the lurch ; 
"Tis then the time we've fix'd to go, 
Where each relation little know : 

But fure it is they'll burn with ſpleen, 
I0o find we're off for Gretna-Green. 
And then we ſhall, whate er betide 
0 how I long to be a bride, 


| 1 NEYER CAN LOVE NONE BUT YOU. 


| Sung by Mr. Darley. 


Y mind is diſtracted, my heart's in a flame, 
My ſenſes are quite led aſtray; 
The villagers chide me and ſay I'm to blame, 
For being leſs happy than they: 
But taunts and reproofs I can eaſily bear, 
So thou, my weet Nancy be true; | 
For this I proteſt and moſt ſolemnly ſwear, 
1 never can love none but you. 


Whenever requeſted to join in the dance, 
At eve on the green, or the fair; 

Both timid and flowly Tm ſure to advance, 
If ;\ancy, ſweet Nancy's not there: 
But, oh! if I ſee her among the gay throng, 
My brealt glows with rapture anew, 
My heart is elated, and this is my long, 
| 1 never can love none but you. 


5 My | 


( 22 ) 
My fair is diveſted of guile and deceit, 


In her all the virtues combine; 

And ſurely the journey of life would be ſweet, 
Would Nancy, dear Nancy be mine: 

0 then, lovely girl, to my wiſhes agree, 
And love's gentle mandate purſue; 

My heart ne'er can wander, ſweet Nancy, from the 
I never can love none but you. 


s ON s. 


STREPHON'S ADDRESS. 


Y that eye whick eclipſes the ſtars 1 l ain, 

| B By thoſe teeth which may rival the pearls glul 
white, | 

By a ſhape nature furm'd to diſtribute delight, 
| _ Your Strephon is faithful, ſweet Mary: 
By that mind which to ſcience the gods have inclin' 
By thoſe wonderful talents which taſte has refin'd, 
| By thy Titian, or Handel oh be not unkind 
Ent} - _ who adores lovely Alary. 


If a temper more ſmnoth than the Po's glaſſy ſtrea 

United to cheerfulneſs claims not eſteem, 

Then all liſe is no more than a phantom or drean 
And Strephon in truth loves not Mary: 

But as ſure as exiſtence is more than a dream, 5 

And as ſure as that excellence muſt meet eſteem, 

So ſure 1s poor Strephon in love to extreme, 
With the charming, the elegant Mary. 


Heaves a ſigh at the havoc his valor had made; 
And when in gay triumph his captives are led, 


Poor me they ve bereſt of a limb and an eye; 


And when from death's ilumber, I'm bade to awake, 
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TUE WOUNDED SOLDIER, 
Sung by Mr. Gray. 


vainly ambitious may proudly recite, 
Their glory in arms and their ardor in flight; 


| Relate the deſtruction they hurl'd on the foe, 


And boaſt of the conqueſts attending each blow: 


Such pompous effuſions belong not to me, 


Old England defending I fought to be free. 
Truly brave is the ſoldier, poſſeſſing a breaſt, 


| Where mercy reſides to relieve the diſtreſs d; 


Or, viewing with pity the bloody ſtain'd blade, 


Drops a tribute to nature—a tear for the dead. 
Commiſfion'd with carnage the balls ſwiftly fly, 


But why at their loſs ſhould I weakly repine, 
They are lent to the wars, only gone for a time, 


Return'd to their home their old ftations will take. 


Should new conflicts ariſe and my King want ſupport, 
To the ſtandard of honor I'll cheerful reſort, 
Tho' partly diſabled no dangers I'll fly, 

"Tis the pride of a ſoldier to conquer or die: 
But if heav'n indulgent will grant my requeſt, 
With peace, lovely peace may we ever be bleſt. 


s ON G. 
A SMILE FROM THE CIRL OF MY HEART. 
Sung by Mr. Blanchard. 


N the world's crooked path where T've been, 
There to ſhare in life's gloom my poor part, 
The ſunſhine that ſoften'd the ſcene 
Was, a ſmile from the girl of my heart. 


Not a ſwain when the lark quits her neſt, 
But to labour with glee will depart, 

If at eve he expects to be bleſt, 
With a ſmile from the girl of his heart. 


Come then croſſes and cares as ; they may, 
Let my mind ſtill this maxim impaxt, 
That the comfort of man's fleeting day, 
Iss a ſmile from the girl of his heart. 


——©—n— — 


SONG, 


(Ss) 


S O N G. 
\ = JOYS OF THE BOTTLE. 
/ Sung by Mr. Collins. 


HILE 3 are held out to cure each diſ- 
eaſe, 


And to parry with death or with pain as we pleaſe ; 
The protracter of life, and preſerver of eaſe, 
ar aol in a bottle. 


\ when care like a clog hangs about my poor heart, 

And health frem the burden ſeems bent to depart, 

the millſtone ſhake off and death draws off his dart, 
When he ſees that my doctor's a bottle. 


And ſhould love, whoſe feminies is ever divine, 
Irench my doating fond eyes in a deluge of wine, 
Iv'ry tear that I drop at bright Venus 's ſhrine, 
L me drown in the tears of the bottle. 


as pride may prevail where it ne er ſhould take 
place, 
ire its impulſe my pcrtion of prudence diferace, 
et me nobly renounce all her ſtiff necked race, 
To bend down the ſtiff neck of a bottle. 


' Ir ſhould av'rice (that firſt of all vieesI'd ſhun) 
rink the cords of my heart, I'd bet millions to one 
That they ſoon ſhould expand like the rays of the ſun, 

And beneyolence ſpring from a boytle, 


W. D. C And 
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And when time with his ſcythe, and his filver toupee, 
Weuld my ſpirits expei from the manſions of vlee, 
They triumphant ſha. I fi.at in 2 glorious red fea, 
Which cternally flows from a bottle. 


And ſor thoſe who the full tile of beouty extend, 
| | That the bard may be bleſt with his bottle and friend, 
Ne the tops of our lives every joy to tiaſcend, 

Still be crown'd with a friend and a boctle. 


S O N. 
THE BUCKET OF WATER. 
Sung by Mr. Collins. 


IS a mi ighty fine thing, to be ſure it is now, 
Without e'er a bull, or a blunder, I vow, 
We can ſing an old ſong of a crafty old cow, 
That was call'd Tibby Crocket, 
Who pickt a man's pocket, 
I don't mean of purſe, wateh, or trinket, or locket, 
But of ſuch a droll thing as a bucket of water. 


This ragged old runt carried water about, 
And ſhe got paid before hand by Maſter Ridout, 
For to fetch him a bucket full from the next ipout, 
And ſo Tibby Crocket, 
That way pickt his pocket, 
I don't mean of purſe, watch, trinket, or locket, 
But the caſh that ſhe bon'd for a bucket of water. 


By, 


For he waited with patience tili divides ſor his tea, 
And he then went to breakfaſt without his Bohea, _ 
While the price of the water ſhe ſocn waſh'd away: 
So you ſee Tibby Crocket, 
Thus pickt the man's pocket, 
don't mean of purſe, watch, trinket, or locket, 


; * the caſh that ſhe bon'd for a bucket of waters 


But when juſtice, old tradge-bucket, once grips you faſt, 
(As ſhe's watching your waters I plainly forecaſt) 
At the gallows you'll ſure kick the bucket at laſt; 
And you'll then, Tibby Crocket, 
No more pick a pocket, 
I don't mean of purſe, watch, or trinket or locket, 
wy the thing that I mean is a bucket of water. 


And for you, Maſter Ridont, ſince that is your name, 
When you ride out, or walk out, beſide a clear tream, 
Never make ducks and draies of yourſelf and that 

1 
Since you know Tibby Crocket, 
One day pickt your pocket, 
don't mean of purſe, watch, or trinket, or locket, 
$i of ſuch a droll thing as a bucket of water. 


- 5 — _ 
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( WJ} 
$ 0 . ©. 
THE $SUNMUM BONUM. 


IVE me wine, roſy wine, that foe to deſpair, 
Mhoſe magical power can baniſh all care; 

Of friendſhip the parent, compoſer of ſtrife, 
The ſoother of ſorrow, and bleſſing of life : 
The ſchools about happineſs warmly diſpute, 
And weary the ſenſe i the phantom purſuit ; 
In ſpite of their m:xims, I dare to define, 
The grand ſummum bonum's a bumper of wine. 


To the coward a warmth it ne'er fails to impart, 


And opens the lock of a miſerly heart, 


While thus we carouſe it, the wheeis of the ſoul, 
O'er life's rugged highway agreeably roll; 
Each thinks of his char mer, who never can cloy, 
And fancy rides p:{ to the regions of joy: 

In ſpite of dull maxims, I dare to define 

'The grand ſummum bonum's a bumper of wine. 


"Tis the balſam ſpecific, that heals ev'rv "IN 
The <tt'ner we taſte it, we love it the more; 


"Then he who true happineſs ſeeks to attain, 
With ſpirit, the full flowing bumper muſt drain: 


And he who the court of fair Venus would know, 
Undaunted, thro* Bacchus's vineyard muſt go: 

In ſj ite cf dull maxims, I dare to define, 

The grand ſummum bonum's a bumper of wine. 


4 S8 0 N 
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S O N . 
THE DESPONDING NEGRO. 


Sung by Mr. Collins. 


wy N Afric's wide plains where the Lion loud roar- 


ing, 
With freedom ſtalks forth the vaſt deſert exploring, 
I was dragg'd from my hut, and enchain'd like a 
ſlave, . i | 
In a dark floating dungeon upon the ſalt wave: 


Spare a halfpenny to a poor negro. 
Toft on the wild main I all wildly defpairing, 


Burſt my chains, ruſh'd on deck with mine eyeballs 


wide glaring, 


When the lightning's dread blaſt ſtruck the inlets of 


| day, 
And its glorious bright beams ſhut for ever away. 
Spare, &c. 


The deſpoiler of man then his proſpect thus lofing 
Of gain, by my ſale, not a blind bargain choſing, 
As my value compar'd with my keeping was licht, 
Had me daſh'd overboard in the dead of the night. 


Spare, &c. 


And but for a bark to Britannia's coaſt bound then, 


All my cares by that plunge in the deep had been 
drown'd then, : 
„ 


How diſaſtreus my ſate ſreedura's ground tho well) 


To which that pig is nv more than a one: 
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But, by moonlight deſcry'd, I was match. d be tae 


wave, 
And TOE robb'd of a watery grave. N 
Spare, Ec. 


now, 

Tcrn from home, wife, and children, and wand ring 
for bread now, 

While ſeas roll between us which ne' er can be croſs d, 

And hope's diſtant __ ring in darknels is loſt. 


Spare, le. 
But of minds foul and fair when the judge and the | 


ponderer 


Shall reſtore light and reſt to the blind and the wan- 


derer, 


The European's deep dye may outrival the ſioe, 
And the ſoul of an Ethiop prove white as the ſnow. 


Spare, &c. 


$ O N 8. 1 


THE PROPHETIC pig. 
Sung by Mr. Collins. 


oO all muſt have 3 of the learned pig. 
A little one in fize tho' in ſcience very big, 
But what will you ſay to a pig of my own, 


For 


For 


With a knock or a ſcratch to antwer was wont, 


Then a French refugee who was jealous of his rib, 
Knowing that my pig at anſwer was glib, 
Says Monſieur, repondez moi, ſans facon, 


1 


For, as Cock-Lane ghoſt, 
On wainſcot and poſt, 


80 my pig too, 
Will aniwer as true, 
Saying no, With a fort, Sir, and ves, with a grunt. 


The parſon of the pariſh, a pious man, 
Says, pray, Mr. Pig, reſolve me if you can; 
As I chriſten, and I bury, and I preach, and I pray, 
And conſtantly keep ev'ry feſtival day: 
Pray ſhall not be! | 
| A biihop by and bye, 
And from Dioceſe to Dioceſe to Canterbury paſs? 
| No, ſnorting, ſays the pig-— 
Says the parſon, looking big, 
Sir, you are an impoſtor and your pig's but an aſs. 


Then old Lady Wiſhfor't, a widow I wot, 
Who the joys of wedlock never yet forget, 
With a thumping colt's tooth in her head, 


And thinking on the life ſhe formerly led, 


Says, pray, Mr. Swine, 
Shall a huſband ſoon be mine, 


And I be no longer a widow forlorn ? 


O owhee, ſays the hog, 


VWihich ſet her all agog, | 
For ſhe vow'd ſuch a charming little pig was never 
| born, | . 


Am not a cuckold, Sir, oui ounon ? | 
ca | 0 


„ 


O owhee, was the reply, 
By gar, ſays he, you lie, 
My viſe to be ſure no care for me 2 fig; 
But if I wear de horn, 
No Frenchman ever born, 
Will ſuffer to be eall'd von cuckold by a pig. 


Then Sir Guttlebelly Gobblewell, who tl 


his glaſs, 


Crics, damme, an't it hard for a ſot that I muſt paſs! 


Yet though I'm thus abus'd, Mr. Pig, by my wiſe, 
Did you ever ice a ſoberer man in your lite ? 
Pigey grunted fo lud, | 
That the reſt of the crowd 
All gap'd and ftar'd like ſtuck pigs, I vow; 
When old Boozy in pour, 
'T urn'd about and biccup d out, 
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Why, damme, but your pig's as drunk as David's 
ſow 


A punnine philoſopher ſtanding by, . 

Who Pytlirigoras's dectrine held by the bye, 
Very gravely exclaim'd, I can eaſily trace 
A metempſyclfis in this piz's face! 
| For pig's but a name, 

And man's but the fame, 3 

And in tranſmigration, if I'm not miſtaken, 
This learned pig mult be, 
By conſanguinity, 
Deſcended from tae great Lord Bacon. 


The pig at a joke ſo humourous and blunt, 
Cries O owhee, O owhee, as loud as he could grunt, 


Which ſhewed that he knew, though a four footed elf, 


His pedigree as well as Caldwaller bimſelf: 


And 
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And my life will I pawn, 
That when collar'd into brawn, 
He that eats but his fill, though at College never 
— 


Like an egg full of meat, 
Will with learning be e, 
0 For he'll have it in his belly if not in his head. 


paſs! 

e, 
s O N G. 

 FALSTAF'S RAGAMUFFINS, 


vid: Sung by Mr. Collins. 

Lurz and troth I'm ſo ſham'd of my ſoldiers, 
They ſhall never beat their march through Co- 

ventry, 

For zooks they're the laughing ſtocks of all * — 
Sucha ragamuffin group, 

) That you'd ſwear the tatter'd troup 

3 Were newly dropp'd or taken down from tyburn 


So bare and ſo beggarly they're meer food for powder, 
Yet they'll fill a pit as well as better men, d'ye ſee; 
And their bare bones I own of my paunch makes me 
prouder, 
A. without any fibs, 
t, Four fingers on the ribs, 
I elf, May prove th they never borrow" d their bareneſs from 


And C5 And 
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And then there's no more (I muſt ſpeak it { to my] 


ſhame too) 
Then a ſhirt anda half in my whole company, 


And thoſe were both ſtolen from the laſt Inn they 


came to: 
But, while there's waſherwomen, 
Thev'll never want for linen, | 


As ws Il find enough on _y hedge or tree. 


S830 N 6. 
SLY YOUNG cuRris. 


By W. C. Oulton. 


R Hodge was grown ſo very old, 
While Curtis till was young and fair; 
That neighbour's wonder'd to behold, 

And call'd them an unequal pair :, 

But, cries Curtis ſly, cries ſhe, 

The match is not ſo bad d'ye ſee. 


Now Hodge with age quite blind became, 
Mis ears as well as eyes did fail, 
And then he was ſo very lame, 
That all his friends did him bewail : 
But, cries Curtis, ſly cries ſhe, 


The will of heaw n you know muſt be. 


| 


n 
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And now from Numps there came a note, 
It was to Curtis as agreed, 


Hodge could not ſee though what was wrote, 


And gave it to his wife to read: 
Frr, cries Curtis, fly cries ſhe, 
*T'is all the ſame if I can ſee. 


Sly Curtis took it now, and read 
The billet-doux with right good will: 
And to her huſband ſhrewdly ſaid, 
My dear, 'tis landlord Giles's bill ! 


| And, thinks Curtis, fly thinks ſhe, 
How lucky 'tis he cannot ſee. 


When Numps did at the houſe . 


He knocked loud with preſſing want; 
Open the door, cries Hodge, my dear, 

I cannot ſtir, you know I can't: 
And, thinks Curtis, ſly thinks ſhe, 
So much the better 'tis ſor me. 


Now Numps as Giles is introduc'd, 
Before the ſpouſe he courts the wiſe ; 

Hodge, who half hears himſelf abus'd, 
Exclaims, what do you ſay, my liſe? 

Why, cries Curtis, ſly cries ſhe, 

I'm ſhewing friend how we agree. 


— — 


And if a ſhot had ta en my head, 


for gold we ſail the world around, 


1 


| THREE YEARS A SAILOR'S LIFE 1 LED. 


Sung by Mr. Banniſter. | y 


THREE years a failor's liſe I led, 


And plough'd the roaring ſea ; 5 


For why her foes ſhould England dread, 


Whilſt all her ſons are free ? 
From France and Spain I earn my bread, 
I thought it fair, d've ſee, 


Why there was an end of me. 


A med'cine ſure from grief and care, 
I ſteer'd my courſe to find; 


Thencefortk an eaſy fail to bear, 


And run before the wind : 


| Their conjuring ſkill let Doctors boaſt, 


And noſtrums of their ſhop, 
Where'er we ſearch from coaſt to coaſt, 
There's none like the golden drop. 


And dare the tempeſt's rage, 


For when the ſparkler's once are found, 


They ev'ry ill aſſuage: 


'Twixt Jew and Chriſtian not a fig 


Of diff rence here we find ; 
The Jew no loathing has to pig, 
If 'tis of the guinea kind. 


SONGS: 
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$0 nc 
1 THOUGHT IT WAS QUEER. 
Sung by Miſs l 
S Ilean'd o'er a gate one Midſummer eve, 
When the ſky in the brook look 'd fo clear, 


Young Robin came ſlyly and tugg'd at my ſleeve, 
I could not help thinking it queer : 


He patted my check, and he play d with my hand, 


And he gave ſuch a whimſical leer, 


Then talk'd about things I could ſcarce underſtand, 


That I could not help thinking him queer. 


Nov all on a ſudden he let his thoughts loſe, 


And he aſk'd if to church I would ſteer ; 


1 thought him a whimſical mad headed gooſe, 


For his talking of matters ſo queer : | 

I mean't to have chid him for what he had ſaid, 
When he whiſper'd ſo ſoft in my ear, 

That if I had hurt him my heart would have bled, 
For my heart it felt ſome how ſo queer. 


How long have you lov'd me, pray Robin, (faid I) 
When he anſwered, *a calender year; 

I then was reſolv'd with his ſuit to comply, 
Altho' it ſeem'd haſty and queer: 

Folks thought it ſo odd that an hour, or ſo, 
Should have made me ſo ready appear, 

But many a laſs who have anſwer'd with no, 
Have died like old maidens ſo queer. 


SONG. 
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S O NG. 
SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 


Sung by Me. Incledon and Dignum. 


F all the girls that are ſo ſmart, 


There's none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 


And ſhe lives in our alley: 


There's ne'er a lady in the land 


That's half ſo ſweet as Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And the lives in our alley. 


| Her father he makes cabbage nets, 


And through the ſtreets doth cry em, 
Her mcther ſhe ſells laces long, | 

To ſuch as pleaſe to buy em: 
But ſure ſuch folks could ne er beget 

So ſweet a girl as Sally ; 


She is the darling of my heart, 


And ſhe lives in our alley. 


When ſhe is by I leave my work, 
I love her ſo fincerely ; 


My maſter comes like any Turk, 


And bangs me moſt ſeverely: 

But, let him bang his belly full, 
Fil bear it all for Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


H 
| 
n 
* 
* 
E. 
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Of all the days that's in the week, 


I dearly love but one day, 


And that's the day that comes betwixt 


Saturday and Monday 
For then I'm dieſt in all my beſt, 
To walk ab oad with Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And the lives in our alley. 


My Maſter carries me to church, 
And often am I blamed, 


Becauſe I leave him in the lurch, 


As ſoon as text is named : 


I leave the church in ſermon time, 


And ſlink away to Sally 
dhe is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


When Chriſtmas comes about again, 
O then I ſhall have money, 
III hoard it up and box and all, 
I'll give it to my honey: 
And would it were ten thouſand ok, 
I d give it all to Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


My Maſter and the neighbours all 


Make game of me and Sally; 
And, but for her, I'd better be 
A ſlave, and row a galley: 


But when my ſeven long years are out ; 
O then I'll marry Sally, 


O then we'll wed and then we'll bed, 
But not in our alley, 


SONG. 


| 
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| Ife er you wiſh to have a pretty baby of your own. 


s Oo M G. 
WHEN FIRST 1 SLIPP'D MY LEADING STRINGS. 


Sung by Mijs Huntley. 


EN firſt 1 ſlipp'd my leading firings, to 
| pleaſe her little Poll, 
My mother bought me at the fair a pretty waxen doll; 


Such ſlow black eyes and cherry checks, the ſmiling 


dear po leſt, 


| How could I kiſs it oft' enough, or hug it to my breaſt? 


No ſooner I could prattle it, as forward Miſſes do, 
Than how long'd and figh'd to hear my dolly prattle 
I curl her ha ir in ringlets neat and dreſt her very gay, 


And yet the ſulky huſſy not a ſyllable would ſay. 


Provok'd that to my queſtions kind no anſwer I could 4 


I ſhook the little huſſy well and whipp'd her in a pet; 
My mother cry'd, O fie upon't, pray let your doll 


alone, 


\ 
| 


; 


U 


„ 


—. a” * 
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My head on this I bridled up, and threw the play 
thing by, 


 Altho' my fifter ſnubb d me ſor t, I know the reaſon 


why, 
I fancy ſhe woald wiſh to keep the ſweet hearts all her 


But that ih. ſhe ſha'n't, * 1 5 


man grown. 


$ ON G. 
BEN BOWLING. 
Sung by Mr. Darley. 


EN BOWLING, a true hearted tar, 
A right gallant ſon of the ocean, 
Elate with the rumours of war, | 
Soon felt all his courage in motion: 
The King he ſaid, muſt, be obey'd, 
—_— Molly, a truce to thy wailing, 
For now ev'ry anchor is weigh'd, 
And all the fleet ready for failing— 
Then, kiſſing his charmer, withdrew, 
But often turn'd kindly to hail her, 
While Molly figh'd faintly, adieu, 
Invoking ſucceſs to her ſailor, 
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Bchold the fleet now under way, 

Their ſails are all ſwell'd by the breezes; 
VW!::t beauty their ſtreamers diſpla y, 
What grandeur the proſpect creaſes? 
Sce ! ſee! down the channel they ſtretch, 

To glory and victory itcerin» ; 

While proudly the crowd en the beech 

Sah e the bold heroes with che ring 
And ſti:!, while his dear was in view, 

| en often turn'd kindly to hail her, 

While Molly fich'd faintly, adieu, 
Invoking ſucceis to her ſailor. 


: $02.04 gras. 
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Should Spain, amid thunder and ſmoke, 
Armadas build ho; es of ſucceſs on; 
Depend on't our true hearts of oak 
Will teach her an Old Engliſh leſſon: 
May Ben, for his dear Molly's ſake, 
Return again, luden with treaſure, 
And taking her under his wake, 
Moor ſafe in the harbour of pleaſure z 
That Ben, when again he ſhall view 
His charmer, with rapture may hail her, 
And Moily, who late figh'd adieu, 
Glad greet the return of her ſailor. 


1 


S ON G. 
THE HOBBY HORSE, 
AN ENIGMA. 


Hobby horſe I always rode, 
And hope I ever ſhall, 


With courage mount the friſky nag, 


Regardleſs of a fall: 
Of late I've added to my ſtud 
A tit of ambling ſpeed, 
Daughter of whim, by alphabet, 
A true enigma booed. 


From hobby's fire take letters three, 


Then place them in a row, 


"Theſe turn'd about and rightly fix d, 


Six words will plainly ſhew; 
Without the firſt, Great Britain's bs, 
Our navy would decline; - 

And tipling girls with grief lament, 

Their loſs of currant wine, 


The ſecond is an enemy, 

Vith miſchief paſt all cure, 

e torpor to the heart, 
ning death ſecure : 


The third affords to race of man, | 


That will diforders oft' remove, 


My love for human kind forbids 


As for the fixth I can but ſay, 


Thus ends my jeurney for a time, 


CCC 
A valuable friend, 


And conſtitutions mend. 


The fourth by its pow'r at court, 
Denotes the titled dame, | 
And ſhews the right of — — | 
As ranch 2s nne fame: | 
To be the fiſth I wiſh it not, Tn | 
Either to friend or foe ; 


A with that's fraught with woe. 


Two letters only uſe; 
For to ſay more would ſay tos much, 
Therefore you'll me excuſe: 


And ſhould this riddle teaze you, 
As Longman deals in ſing ſong rhime, 
My next ſhall be to pleaſe you. 


$ QO N 6. 
BANISH SORROW, GRIEF'S A FOLLY, 
Sung in t'e Cruſade. 


ANISH ſorrow, grief's a folly, 
Thought unbend thy wrinkled brow ; $ 
Hence dull care and autackety, | 


Mirth and joy invite us now: 


Bacchus | 


| 


Since we're here we ve nought to vex us, 
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Bacchtis empties all his treaſure, 


Comus brings us wit and ſong; 


Follow, follow, follow pleaſure, 


Let us join the jovial throng. 


Tte love ſick ſwain who ſighs and 1 


T'other bottle would ſet free; 

Nor artful ſmiles, nor am'rous whimpers, 
Fer could fetter you or me: 

We for courtſhip have no leiſure, 
Bumpers yield us better joy; 

Follow, follow, follow pleaſure, 
While thus mirth our time employ. 


Why then ſhould dull care perplex us, 
Why ſhould we not jovia! be? 


Bumpers ſet from care all free: 


Then let's have bumpers without meaſure, 


Let's be gay while time we have; 
Follow, follow, follow pleaſure, 


There's no drinking i in the . 


$ ON 6. 
'THE BONNY BELLS. 
Sung at the Apollo Gardens, 


Oo THE bonny bonny bells, 
How |] love to hear them ſound ; 
Far and near he lads and girls 
Dance a merry merry round: 
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Who f is bin ſo ſpruce and gay? 
How the youth each ſwain excels! 
Tis my love that comes this way, 
O the bonny bonny bells. f 


Play away ye bonny bells, 
Sweeteſt muſic to my ear! 

How my heart with rapture ſwells, 
At the preſence of my dear! 

Soſtly whiſpers now my love, 
Treꝛubling as his paſſion tells; 

Angels talk like him above 
O the bonny bonny bells. 


Bonny bells for ever chime, 
Theodore has fix' d the day; 
Sunday ſe'nnight is the time, 

In the charming month of May: 
How my heart goes pit a pat, f 
Love is ſull of magic ſpells, 
Sunday ſe'nnight, think of that 

O the bonny bonny bells. 


s O N 6. 
CHARMING KITTY, 
Sung by Mr. Incledon. 


Ho- many a nymph may g grace my ſong, 


For ſhape, and grace, and features handſ ſome; 


Yet, Kate, ſuch chairns to thee belong, 
As well is worth a monarch's ranſom 


Aae 
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And had I India's wea'th in ſore, 
Fd ihun with jor the c:urt er city, 
And live iequeſter'd : ve m re, 
With thee, feet maid, my charming Kitty, 


I many an acre, Kate, can boaſt, 
Large tracts of laud with golden treaſure, 

Then come, facet girl, | love thee moſt, 

Fll lay it at thy leet with pleaſure: 
For thee .' i! cer: the ſex et gn, 

The! 11 . brown, the e gav, the witty, 
If thou' ll be mine and only mige, 

Sy! et ruſtic maid, my charming Kitty. 


, 


Then leave the ſhejhercs, bonny Kate, 
Lay by thy crook, cach care give over, 

And let me hencetorth on thee wait, 

A talk how ple-ling to à lover: 

| My life Eil dedicate to thee, 

And fing tice ft' a tender ditty, 

If thou' lt conient to live with me, | 
Sweet ruſtic maid, my charming Kitty, 


EI TT 
| PITY KINDLED INTO LOVE. 
| By George Saville Carey. 


N ſpite of what ym tongue can ſay, 
Celia's deaf to all perſuaſion; 
Cold ſeems her heart as earthly clay, | 
When love's my theme ſhe's all evaſion; : 
5 . Ll | Why | 
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Why did the gods impreſs my mind, 
Or raiſe ſuch ardor in my breaſt ? 

And yet the fair be ſo vakind, 
To triumph o'er a heart diſtreſs'd ? 


Say why—thou cherub dimpled boy, 
Haſt thou fetter'd my affection ? 
Why, with a frown my peace deſtroy, 
And leave me *wilder'd by diſtraction ? 
Ah, would you, Celia, I were laid, 
Quite breathleſs in the filent grave? 
Wou'd you not then, dear cruel maid, 
In pity once your boſom heave? 


Fair Celia liſten'd to this train, 
With a heart-felt ſtrange obtruſion ; 
Pity then rais'd a gentle flame, | 
Which kindled into ſoft deluſion: | 
Love fann'd the blaze with magic breath, 
And made her own the genial heat — 
No more, no more dear youth, of death, 
Or vainly kneel at Celia's feet. 


The nymph theſe words ſo ſweetly ſaid, 
Strephon was with joy confounded, 
Quickly he rear'd his drooping hezd, 

And like the heart elate he bounded; 
He ſeiz'd her hand and bleſt her tongue, 

And ſmil'd with joy at ber decree, 
Say, through the plains let it be ſung, 

That Celia owns her love ſor me. 


SONG. 
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$ 0 N &- 
IN YONDER WILDS. 


N yonder wilds ah let me tray, 
To ſeek ſome lonely vale; 


And tell my hapleſs tale: 
For Emma's gone, her ſoul's on high, 
And Tm bereſt of reſts 

Leſt here to mourn and ſadly ſigh, 
ſ Yet hope in heav'n ſhe's bleſt. 


S O N. 


WINE AND Music. 


F wine and muſic have the pow'r, 
To eaſe the ſickneſs of the ſoul, 
Let Phoebus ev'ry ſtring explore, 


Let them their friendly aid employ, 
{| To make my Chloe's abſence light; 
And ſeek for pleaſure to 
The ſorrows of the live long night. 


A 


} There paſs my nights and days away, 


And Bacchus fill the ſprightly bowl: 


But 
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But ſhe to-morrow will return, 
Venus be thou to-morrow great, 
Thy myrtles ſtrew thy cdours burn, 
And meet thy fav'rite nymph in ſtate: 
Kind g ddeſs, to no other pow'r, 
Let us to- mor rows bleſſings own ; 
Thy darling, love, ſhall guide the hours, 
And all the day be ** 


$ ON C 
THE MATCH GIRL. 


ME buy of poor Mary, good matches I ſell, 
Thro' London's ſam'd city I'm known mighty 
well;. | 
J ho' my heart is quite ſunk, yet 1 conſtantly cry, 
Come who'll buy my matches, 
C..me who'll buy my matches, who'!l buy, who'll buy 
Come who'll buy my matches, 


Friends and parents I've none, I ne'er ſaw their face, 

I wander about the poor child of dilgrace ; 

Yet tho' poor I am honeſt and oft* heave a ſigh, 

While cry ing, my matches who'll buy, who'll buy, 
Come, who'll buy my matches. 


My equals deſpiſe me and ts I am proud, 

Becuuie I avid them and keep from the crowd; 

For wicked temptations | ever wiel fly, 

J live by my matches, wi, buy, who'4 buy, 
Come who'll buy my matches. 


1 


| Alone and unpity'd I'm look'd on with ſcorn, 
Ahl better for me I had never been born; 
Here I ſue for protection, while plaintive I ery, 
Come who'll buy my matches, who'll buy, wao'll buy, 
Come who' U buy my matches. 


S O N 6G. 
GREAT BRITAIN Is THE NOBLEST LAND, 


Sun; in the Tidure of Paris. 


by 
7 
buff 


REA T BRITAIN is the nobleſt land, 
That e'er the world could boaſt; 
W here freedom regulates commaud, 


And her we love the mcſt : 


CHORUS. 


The King, the Nation, and the Law, 5 
face, N We're happy to obey; | 
Then vive le Loi, vive le Roi, 

And vive la Liberte. 


uy, | 


T be birds unſhackled rove the air, | © 
| And fiſhes ſwim the ſea; 
gs No ſetters c er could Briton's bear, 5 
; Then why my boys thould we. 5 | 
The Kine, &c. 
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Tho! all the baſe in arms ſhould riſe, 
To rob us of the good; 
Yet ev'ry effort we'd deſpiſe, 
Their rage ſhould be withſtood, - 

The King, &e, 


\:$-QN 6. 
SOMEBODY, 
Sung at the Bath Concert. | 
ERE I oblig d to beg my bread, | 
And had not where to iay my head; 


I'd creep where yonder herds are fed, 
And Steal a look at ſomebody. 


Ah, ſhould my love meet with return, 
Tul blefs the day that I was born, 
And never more would ſigh forlorn, 

But live to look at ſomebody. 


With him I'd tend my fleecy care, 
With him ezch anxious wiſh I'd ſhare, 


And only aſk that I might bear, 1 
. 5 | 


Ke. 


„ 
$ 0 N 6G. 
WHILE THE MORN is INVITING ro LOVE, | 
Sung by Mr. Darley. 5 


HE ſun, when ariſing, beſpangles the dew, 
And tints with his oh ry he ſkies; 
All nature's in motion, how charming the view, 
When day is beginning to ile! 
The morning is lovely, Maria, awake, 
Let us haſte to the myrtle alcove ; 
Or ftray by the fide of the chryſtaline lake, 
While the morn is inviting to love, 


Dia thy mind turn on me in thy dreams? in the night, 
Did I cer to thy fancy appear; 

Did no fond idea thy boſom delight, 
Maria, unſold to my ear? 

Unſeen and unheard you may tell it me now, 
Not a witneſs is near but the dove, 

Which mourns ſor iis mate, on the Olive-tree boughs 
While the morn 1s inviting to love, 


The winter, Maria, will come on a pace, 


As ſummer begins to depart, 
Come then, in my boſom a confidence lace, 
And ſpeak the fond wiſh of my heart: 
O let us, mv fair, be united to-day, 
And haſte to the church in the grove; 
Nor let us the pleaſing occaſion delay, 
While the morn is inviting to love. 
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4 $ ON G. 
SWEET LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
Sing at Vauxhall. 


ER barren hills and flow'ry dales 
O'er ſeas and diſtant ſhores, 
With merry ſong and jocund tales, 
I've paſs'd ſome pleaſant hours; 
Tho' wand'ring thus I ne'er could find 
A girl like blithſome Sally, 


Who picks, and culls, and cries aloud, 


Sweet lilies of the valley. 


From whiſtling o'er the hallow'd turf, 


From neſting of each tree, 

I choſe a ſoldier's liſe to wed, 
So ſocial, ga, and free: 

Vet though the laſſes love as well, 
And often try to rally, 

None pleaſes me like her who cries, 
Sweet lilies of the valley. 


I'm now return'd, of late diſcharg d, 
To uſe my native toil, 

From fighting in my country's cauſe, 
To plough my ccuntry's foil: 

I care not which, with either pleas'd, 
So I poſſeſs my Sally ; 

That little merry nymph that cries, 
| Sweet lilies of the valley. 


SONG. 
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| | THE BEAUTY or THE MIND. 


Sung by Mrs. Addiſcn. 


ADIES, would you know what magic, 
Charms the hearts of all mankind ? 
"Tis not bloom nor form angelic, 
But the beauty of the mind. 


[ « Graceful mien and handſome feature, 
Powerful attractions are, 
But the choiceſt giſts of nature, 
With this gift cannot compare. 


Gaudy dreſs will ne er avail you, 
Fine complexions will decay, 
I But this beauty ne'er will fail you, 
[ When all others fade away. 


If already Jove's 2 duty, 
And in wedlock's bands you're join'd, 
Soon you'll ſee, without this beauty, 
Happineſs you ne'er can find. 


Dy SONG 
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SS © KN Oi 
WINE AND KISS. 


| / 
Sun F4 by Mr. L arley. 


1 LT {ms of ſtaughter ſhew their 111, 

1 By hunting . x or hare, 

We join the chace, but icorn to kill, 
Unieſs its to kill cre: 

Our chace ſha!l haily g1'y be, 

Women and wine beiire us, 

We'll hant the buttle möurrilv, 
Aud imacking kiſs in chorus. 


Great Alexander fury hurl' 


In chaſing he'd not by It; 
But aſter e: -rthing half the world, 
Ke fund hide if at fault. 


Grave undertakers 1 we tte chace, 
3 tey hunt fur joſs of breath; 
tor when we've run our earthly race, 
They come in at the death. | 
Our chace, &c. 


That parſons are your hunting men, 


No one can ſure deny; 
Tliey gollings chaie for one in den, 
And tythe pigs in ſull cry, 
Our chace, &c. 


6 


We'll bumpers fill, aye fill apace, 

| And drink our way to 3 
I Liquor and love ſhall be our chacey 
| Women and wine our game. 


: Our chace, G. 
/ r 
; = s 0 N s. 
| | THE SHEPHERDS INVITATION. 
| Sung by Maſter Shepherd. 
EE, May approaches, crown'd with flow'rs, 
And Cupid leads the laughing hours; 


Ah, let not nature {mile in vain, 
But, Mary, bleſs thy conſtant ſwain. 


The turtle coos, the linnets fing, 
With tales of love the woodlands ring, 

Shall not this am'rous ſeaſon move, 
My Mary's gentle heart to love. 


Beneath the elm-tree's grateful ſhade, 

Theſe hands a leafy hut have made; 
And pinks and v'lets form the bed, 
Where Mary fair may reſt her head. 


Each morn the lark, on {ſoaring wing, 
Our early mattins ſweet ſhall fing, 
And ev'ry night ſecurely bleſt, 

Sweet Philomel ſhall ſooth to reſt, 


- 


( 


S O N G. 


MY HEART WHISPERS NO. 
Sung by Miſs Wingfield. 


J HILE I look round the village that harbou 
my dear, 
strange ſymptoms poſſeſſes my breaſt; 
I ſigh and I tremble, I languiſh and ſear, 
And cannot tell what to do beſt: 
But if the dear youth ſhould be paſfing along, 
(And ſometimes it will happen fo) 
I beckon him to me, perhaps it is wrong, 
But * whiſpers no, no, no, no. 


If e er with another he chances to ſtray, 
"Tis ſtrange, tho I cannot tell why, 


But ſomething compels me, and often I ſay, 
I wiſh ſtead of her it was I: 


At diſtance I follow uneaſy and ſad, 
And cftentimes turn for to go; 

But, poor little thing, like a bird that is had, 
My heart whiſpers no, no, no, no. 


But, O, wh what pleaſure I ſee him at church, 
Such tenderneſs who can withſtand ? 

He vows that each other he'll leave in the-lurch, 
_ TV but beſtow him my hand: 


Dy 


1 


D'ye think TIl refuſe him ſo kind a requeſt ? 
No, truly much better I know; 
And the truth is the truth, if it muſt be confeſt, 
My heart whiſpers no, no, no, no. 


——— ——_——— 
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THE TRUE HEARTED SAILOR. 


bis tar on the ocean true hearted and brave, 
— Looks down with e on the big — 
wave; 
Regards of danger, he views with a ſmile, 
The ſeas in commotion, and thus ſings the while: 
Tho' tempeſts may rock me, 
| No terror can ſh * me, | 
For life they preach up we mult pay as a toll; 
And our ſhip, ſhould death doc her, 
For old Davy's locker, 
Why, d'ye mind me, he'll ne'er get an inch of my 
if 


; 

When war is in motion then ſee him behave | 
7 Undaunted, and ſmiling at death and the grave; 
And though from all quarters the ſhot round him 

wings, 
The true hearted ſailor thus careleſsly ſings: 
Tho' tempeſts may rock me, 

| No terror can ſhock me, | 

For life they preach up we muſt pay as a toll; EO 
| And our thip, ſhould death dock her, : 

b, | For old Davy's locker, -& 

D\ Why, Os me, he'll ne'er get an inch of my 

ab ou 


$ ON G. 


THOMAS AND NANCY. 


HE threat'ning ſtorm, the ruffled main, 
Forebodes a fad tempeſtuous night, 
The black' ning cloud, the miſty rain, 
Hides ev'ry pleaſing glez.n of light: 
Still the ſailor minds his track, 
Laſh'd to the helm while thunders crack : 
Hope is his only anchor there, 
And his brave heart's unknown to ſear. 


Perhaps fweet Nancy on the beach, 
Wboſe ſtreaming eyes and uplift hand. 
With pray'rs the winds and waves would teach, 
To ſet her Thomas ſafe on land: 
Let ſtill the ſailor minds his track, 
Laſh'd to the helm while thunders crack; 
Hope was his only anchor there, 
Which ſav'd him for his Nancy dear. 


At length the beams of morning ſhine, 
The winds are ſtill, the tempeſt o'er : 
And by the aid of pow'r divine, 
The ſhip rides ſafely near the ſhore: 
Then qrich the flowing can goes round, 
Each toils forgot and joys abound ; 
Hope was his only anchor there, 
And fay'd him for his Nancy dear. 


Fo} 


s Oo N. 
PHEBUS, THOU BRIGHT ORB OF DAY. 


US, thou bright orb of day, 
Shed thy influence o'er this iſle ; 
That with thy diurnal ray, 

Every tree and plant may ſmile: 
Flora, goddeſs of the Spring, 

By thy cheerful looks benign, 
Wilt revive, and flow'rets fing, 


Of thy grateful pow'r divine. 


Next, Pomona, ſo befriend, 


And encreaſe the orchard's ſore, 
That with fruits each branch may bend, 
To the greenſod's verdant floor: 


Grant to Ceres genial heat, 


That our labours all around, 
Ere the reaper's toil and ſweat, 
With prolific gain be crown'd. 


Swell the vintage by thy beams, 
With profuſive purple juice; 
So enrich it that the ſtreams 
May moſt plentuouſly produce : 
Then will we regale and fing, 
Of thy ever ſmiling ray ; | 
Our delights from thce muſt ſpring, 
Thou all cheering gad of day. 


| $0NG, 
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s O N G. 
THE BRIDAL DAY. 


Sung at the Apollo Gardens, 


As ſtraying thro' the jeſs'mine grove, 

I met young William there; 

He preſs'd my hand and talk'd of love, 
Says I pray have a care: 

The deuce is in you he would ſay, 

Why don't you name the bridal day. 


What could T do, poor ſimple maid ? 
But make this ſtrange reply, 


I tell vou, Sir, I am afraid, 


Ana then began to ſigh: 
The duce is in you, he would fay, 
Why cann't you name the bridal day. 


I really thought the ſellow mad, 

To worry thus my hc, 
And yet I ſomehow lik'd the lad, 
And wiſh'd to be a wife: | 
Ar laſt the duce would have me ſay, 
Why don't you name the bridal day. 
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s Oo N G. 
THE ROSE HAD BEEN WASH'Ds 


HE roſe had been waſh'd, lately waſh'd i pn 2 
ſhow'r, 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd; 
| The plentiful moiſture encumber* d the flow'r. 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 


The cup was all fill'd and the leaves were all wet, 
And it ſeem'd to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flouriſhing buſh where it grew. 


I haſtily ſeiz'd it, unfit as it was, 

For a noſegay, ſo dripping and drown'd, 
And ſwinging it rudely, too rudelv alas, 
It * and it fell to the ground. 


And ſuch, I exclaim'd, is the pityleſs part, 
Some act by the delicate mind; 


Regardleſs of wringing and 8 a heart, 
| Already to ſorrow relign'd. 


This elegant roſe had 1 ſhaken i it leſs, 
Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 
And the tear that is wip'd with a little addreſs, 
May be ſollow'd * by a ſmile. 
1 SONG. 
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s ON G. 


THE CHEROKEE CHIEFS, 


Cherokee chiefs are come o'er to this land, 

To ſwear in allegiance by Enzland to ſtand, 
Deputed by thouſands this truth to impart, 
The int'reſt of Bi itain they cheriſh at heart: 
Attach to our Monarch, his welfare and laws, 
They'll fight to protect him, and die in his cauſe, 
Then fill to our allies what friendihip does tell us, 
Succeſs to the chieſs and their tribe of brave 3 


Defying all ine to valor allied, 

The Cherokee Indians each danger deride; 

| To no bold intrudec ſubmiſſive will bend, 

While the King of Great Britain's their father and 
friend: 

To arm in his cauſe, either day or by night, 

The Cherokee Indians will ruſh with delight 

Then fill to our allies what friendſhip does tell us, 

Succeſs to the chiefs and their tribes of brave fellows. 


Each mark of civility ſhewn to them here, 

The Chiefs will hereaſter make truly appear, 

A laſting impreſſicn will carry away, 

And thus to their Indians exulting will fay— 

We have been with our friends o'er the watery lake, 
And heroes we'll die ere our brothers forſake— 
Then fill to our allies what friendſhip does tell us, 


of Succeſs to the chiefs and their tribes of brave ſellows. 


SONG. 
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SONG. 
THE HUMBUGS. 
Sung by Mr. Jolainot. 


HAT life is a humbug and humbugs are in it, 
i'11 prove in the fiſty-ninth part of a minute, 
And ſmall as well as great talk declares it a poz, 


That the tippy and the twaddle mull give way to the 


{10Z 


Sure this is a fact, tho ſome may deſcry it, 


12 truth 1 iS the . let * will deny i it. 


Would you wiſh to pop into a good monied place, 
You muſt humbug the Ady who humbugs his Grace, 


Say a thouſand ſoft things in her ladyſhip' s ear, 


And your bulineſs is done by the Lord with the peer 
Lure this 1 is a fact, &c. 


/ Yourmilliner men too, are nought but bambues, 
With their pincuſkion fleeves and coxcomical ſhrugs ; 


Then the Things are fo gentle 'twould ſurely perplex 


The College of Doctors to find out the ſex. 


Sure this is a fact, kee. 


There's the ma'am in her coach, rolling gaily along, 
Hums a tune oſ her trade to the tune of my ſong, 


But her ogles and leers fays ſhe's free to be hagg'”1, 


And if you go with her * re ſurely humbugg d. 
S nne 
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As fortune in favors is ſometimes unkind, 


Take care, when you walk, of the humbuęs behind ; 


Stay 2 if you're wiſe, in your chamber keep 
nug, | 

Leſt you re touch d by the bailiff, that griping humbug. 
Sure this is a fact, Ac. 


Your tars on the ocean are humbugs in grain, 
And will humbug the Dons ſhould they meet on the 
main, Y 
Jack ſwears that the Spaniards ſhall open their purſe, 
For daring to think they can e er humbug us. 
Sure this is a fact, &. 


S ON. 
BONNY BET. 


| Sung by Mr. Jalnſtone. 


AN TO more I'll court the town-brel fair, 
Who ſhine in artificial beauty, 

For native charms without compare, 

Claim all my love reſped and duty: 


O my bonny bonny Bet, ſweet bloſſom! 


O my bonny bonny Bet, ſweet Blcfſom !. 

Was I a king, ſo proud to wear thee, 

From off the verdant couch I'd bear thee, 

To grace thy faithful lover's boſom, 

O my bonny bonny Bet. 
| et 


And all I aſk is lovely woman. 


* 


Yet aſk me where thoſe beauties lie, 
I cannot fay in ſmile or dimple, 
In blooming cheek or radiant eye; 
Tis happy nature wild and ſimple. 
Let dainty beaus for ladies pine, 
And figh in numbers trite and common, 
Ye gods, one darling wiſh be mine, 


O my bonny, &e. 


| Come, deareſt girl, the rofy bow!, 


Like thy bright eye with pleaſure dancing, 


My heaven art thou ſo take my ſoul, 


Wich rapture ev'ry ſenſe entrancing. 
h O my bonny, &. 


s O N G. 


| OUR GROTTO WAS THE SWEETEST PLACE, 
Sung ly Mr. Kemble. 


UR grotto was the ſweeteſt place, 

The bending bough with fragrance blowing ; 
Would check the brook's impetuous pace, 
Which mu mur d to be ſtopt from flowing; 

"Twas there we met and gaz 'd our fill, 
Ah! think on this and love me ſtill. 
. Tus 
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"Twas then my boſom firſt knew ſcat, 
(Fear to an Indian maid a ſiranger 
The war ſong, arrow, hatchet, ſpear, 
All warn'd me of my lover's denger: 
For him would cares my bolom fill, 
Ah! think on this and love me Riil. 


For him by dey with care conceal, 
Io gather fruit 1 climb the mountain, 
And when the night no form reveal'd, 


Jocund we ſought the bubbling fountain: 


Then, then would joy my boſom fill, 
Ah! think on this and love me ſtill, 


os 2 
THE GENTLE REQUEST, 


Pity, my dear, 
| That p:fſion ſincere, 
With wnich I inceſſantly grieve ; 
Aud eſt' drep the tear, 
When thou art not nears 
It is in hy preſence I live 
Thy charming black eye, 
FSao piercing and ſly, 
Moſt truly may ſenſes inſpire ; 
That ſoon I ſhall die, 
Unteſs you comply 


With the wiſh of my heart's ſond deſire. 


Thus. 


191 
Thus let us, ſweet maid, 
| Paſs on to the glade, 
Where lambkins ſo ſportively bound ; * 
And there, undiſmay'd, 
Sit in the cool ſhade, 
While ſhepherds and nymphs dance around : 
» And if you'll incline 
| To make me but thine, 
How pleaſing will life glide away, 
Thy beauties divine 


Will ſjurely outſhine 
The brighteſt refulgence of day. 


$ O N G. 
THE CHACE IN ee 
Sung by Mr. Incledon. | 


ET break-neck hunters ſhew their il, 
| By following fox or hare, 
We fing the chace, but ſcorn to kill 
Unleſs its to kill care. 
Chor And a hunting we willgo. 


Great Alexander fury hurl'd, 

E At con queſts he'd not halt, 
I But aſter — * half the world, 
| — . 


a} N And u hunting t vill 0 | 
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State Miniſters, a hungry pack, 


On prey are ever bent, 
For as they loaves and fiſhes lack, 

MP never quit the ſcent. 
And a hunting we will ge. 


Fair Danz, that ſqueamiſh prude, 
Great Jupiter did chace ; 


But ere the tempting gold he ſhew'd, 


She — d the god's embrace. 
And a W we will . 


Fat ae of mighty note, 


A gormandizing crew, 
With turtle cram'd up to the throat, 
* cuſtards keep in view. 


And a hunting we will 90. 


AReon brave, a baker bold, | 
Diana did affright: 
She in revenge, to deck his ſconce, 

Made him a buck at fight. 


And Un we will ba | 


Grave undertakers love the chace, 
Who thrive by loſs of breath, 

For when we've run our earthly race, 
TOM come in at the death. 


And a hunting we wil go. 


No nymph like Daphne, . in pace, 


More fleet than hare or hound, 
She beat Apollo in the race, 
And was with laurels crown'd. 


Aud a hunting we will ge. 
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The parſons are hark forward men, 


Nobody can deny, 
They goſlings chace for one in ten, 
And thythe-pigs in full cr. 
And a hunting we will ge. 


But we, who time can beſt employ, 
Where ſongs and mirth abuund, 

Enjoy the burſt that neer can cloy, 
So hunt the bottle round. 


And a hunti ng we will go. 


Your bangers fall, boys fill apace, 

We'll drink our way to fame, 

Liquor and love ſhall be our chace, 
Women and wine our game. 


And a hunting we will go. : 


s. 0 N G. 
POOR sxir. 
BOSE me, good people, as much as you can, 
I care not three e . ps of a louſe, 


Tho' yuu ſay I am but the ninth part of a man, 
Of that T'il be judg'd by my ſpouſe; 


T've a fine pretty boy here as ever y..u ſaw, 


He's father's own ſon by mv troth : 

Who is there like him that can ſtitch and fine · draw, 
He cuts to an inch, Sir, his cloth: 

What th /, Sir, by loſſes my coat be threadbare, 

And un yo the arms chance to rip, 

T've a iweet chopping fellow fits crofs legged there; 
Will work night OE tor poor Snip. 


E 


While NR a black ſuit of cloaths tother day, 
I thought on the people's abuſe ; 

I care not a button, cry'd I, what they ſay, 
We are notwithſtanding of uſe : 

A taylor's a man, Sir, I ſwear by my ſhears, 
Can meaſure a jacket, or trim: 

His face, like his thimble, quite brazen appears, 
Who can for a-dreſs, Sir, match him? 

What tho' unto rags you our characters tear, 
We'll ſow up each ſcandalous lip; 

I've a ſweet chopping fellow fits crol-Jegged there, 
Will aght for the ſake of poor ſnip. 


8 O N G. 
THE GENTLE DEW DISTILL'D FROM HEAV'N., 


gentle dew diſtilr d from heav'n, 
Revives the drooping flow 'r: 
So God. like pity firſt was giv'n, 
To ſooth a mournful hour. 


The aid of med'cine oft' we try, 

Our health impair'd to mend; 

Alas! what cordial can ſupply 
The abſence of a friend. 


Sharp are the pangs, hard to remove, 
A long contracted grief; 

The e Onto, 

| s of no relief, | 
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JACK THE GUINEA-PIG. 
Sung at Sadler's Wells, 
EN the anchor's weig'd and the ſhip's un- 


moor'd, 
And landſmen lag behind, fir, 
The failor joyful ſkips on board, - 
And ſwearing, prays for a wind, ir; 
Towing here, 
* Yehoing there, 
} Steadily, readily, 
Cherily, merrily, 
| Still from care and thinking ſree, 
IC a ſailor's life, at fea. : 


When we fail with a freſh'ning breeze, 
And landmen all grow fick, fir, | 
| The ſailor lolls, with his mind at eaſe, | 
And the ſong and the can go quick, fir: 
Lauging here, 
Quaffing there, 
Steadily, &c. 


When the wind at night whiſtles o'er the deep, 
And ſings to landſmen dreary; 
The ſailor fearleſs goes to fleep, 
Or takes his watch moſt cheary : 
Boozing here, 
Snoozing there, 
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When the ſky grows black, and the wind blows hard, 
And landſmen ſkulk below, fir, 


Jack mounts up to the top-ſail yard, 3 
And turns his quid as he goes, | 


Hawling here, 
Bawling there, 
Steadily, &c. 


When the ſoaming waves run mountains high, | 
And landimen cry, *All's gone,” fir; 

The ſailor hangs 'twixt ſea and ſky, 

And he jokes with Davy Jones, far ! 
Daſhing here, 


Claſhing —_ 
Steadily, &c. 


When the ſhip, d'ye ſee, becomes a wreck, 
And landſmen hoiſt the boat, fir, 
The ſailor ſcorns to quit the deck, 
While a fingle plank's afloat, fir : 
_ Swearing here, 


Tearing there, 
— &c. 


S O N G. 


N OOD Sir in vain you bend your brew, 
And look ſo queer, I cann't tell how, 
And ſet your arms a kimbo: 
My | laughter you provoke, 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
So pleaſant is the joke. 
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I x, fir, I chooſe to try my ſkill, 
Of fencing ſoon you'd have your fill; 
But mighty Signior Whiſkers, 
With you I won't engage; 
Oh! oh! oh! ohꝗ oh! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
A fig for all your rage. 


_ Nay, prithee friend don't draw your ſword, 

I ſhan't draw mine upon my word; ” 
Nor could I fight for laughing, 
Were to look at you: 

Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! 
Ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
And ſo ſweet ſii adieu. 


SONG. 
_— 
Sung by Mr. Dignum. 


OW few know how to value life, 
And taſte its real joys; 


| Unmix'd with jealouſy and ſtriſe, 


With anger, pride and noiſe: 
Let riches, power, and pomp ſurpaſs, 
And ſcorn me if they pleaſe; 
Let me love, laugh, and take wy glaſs 
TELE AED. 
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Limpid and pure liſe's current ſeems, 
Till paſſion's wild miſtake, 
In madneſs troubles all the ſtreams, 
Of which he muſt partake: 
Let riches, pow'r, and pomp ſurpaſs, 
And ſcorn me if they pleaſe; 


Let me love, laugh and take my glaſs, 
And lead a life of eaſe, 


THE AFFECTIONATE SOLDIER. 


IrFTWAS in the evening of a wint'ry day, 

T When ſafe returning ſrom a long campaign, 
Allen o'ertoil'd and weary with the way, 

Came home to ſee his Sally once again. 


His batter'd arms he careleſsly threw down, 
And view'd his Sally with enzaptur'd eyes; 

But ſhe receiv'd him with a modeſt frown — 
She knew nt Allen in his rough diſguiſe. 


His hair was knotted and his beard unſhorn, 
His tatter'd 'coutrements about him hung; 
A tear of pieaſure did his checks a dern, 
And bleſſings fell in torrents from his tongue. 


Am TI ſo alter'd by this cruel trade, 
That you your faithful Allen have forgot; 

Or has your heart to ſome other ſtray'd ? 

Ah! why did I eſcape the murd'ring ſhot. 


— — . | 


When 
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When this he ſpake, her wonted colour Red, 
| She ran and ſunk upon her Allen's breaſt ; 
All pale awhile, ſhe jook'd like one that's dead, 
He kiſs'd, ſhe breath'd, and all her love conſeſs d. 


Yes, my delight, tho' alter'd as thou art, 
Reduc'd by honeſt courage to this ſtrait ;; 
Thou art the golden treaſure of my heart, 


— — 


My long loſt huſband, and my wiſh'd for mate. 


$S. 0-H ©. 
MY DEAR, HOW D'YE Do? 
Sung by Mrs. Mattocks. 


| hear a ſweet goldfinch's ſonnet, 
| This morning I put on my bonnet, 
But ſcarce in the meadow, pies on it! 
| When the captain appears in my view: 
I felt an odd ſort of ſenſation, 
Mi heart beat in ſtrange palpitation, 
I bluſh'd like a pink, or carnation, 
When he ſaid, my dear, how d'ye do? 


The dickens, ſays I, here has popp'd him, 
He thought to ſlip by, but I Ropp'd him, 
So my very beſt curtſey I dropt him, 
| With air then he took off his hat: 

He ſeem'd with my perſon enchanted, = 

He ſqueez'd my hand—how my heart panted, 
He aſk'd for a kiſs, which I granted, | 

And, pray now, what harm was in that? 
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Jays I, Sir, for what do you take me? 
He ſwore a fine lady he'd make me, 
No, dem him, he'd never forſake me, 
And then on his knee he ſtoop'd down; 
His handkerchief, la! ſmelt ſo ſweetly, 
His white teeth he ſhew'd ſo compleatly, 


| He manag'd the matter ſo neatly, 


Ine er can be kiſs d by a clown. 


PHE BIRKS OF ENDERNAT. 
Sung at Ranelagh. 

| ſmiling morn, the blooming ſpring 

Invite the cheerful birds to ſing; 
And, while they warble on each ſpray, 
Love melts the univerſal lay: 
Let us, Amanda, timely wiſe, 
Like them improve the hour that flies, 
And in ſoft raptures waſte the day, 
Among the birks of Endermay. 


For ſoon the winter of the year, 
And age, life's winter, will appear; 
At this thy living bloom will fade, 
As that will ſtrip the verdant ſhade: 
Our taſte of pleaſure then is o'er, 
The feather'd ſongſters are no more; 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the birks of Endermay, 
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Wait the hilte rnd ie ent 
With lowing herds and flocks abound ; 
The wanton kids, and friſking lambs, 
Gambol and dance about their dams: 
The buſy bee, with humming noiſe. 
And all the reptile kind rejoice ; 

Let us, like them, then ſing and play, 
= birks of Endermay. | 


[ 


S O N G. 
MARIA. 


AS near a thicket's calm retreat, 
Under a poplar tree, 
Maria choſe her wretched ſeat, 
To mourn her ſorrows free: | 
Her lovely form was ſweet to view, 
As dawn at op'ning day; 
But, ah! ſhe mourn'd, 323 
And wept her cares away. 


The brook flow'd gently at her feet, 
In murmurs {mooth along; 

Her pipe, which once ſhe tun'd ſo ſweet, 
Had now forgot its ſong ; 
No more to charm the vale ſhe tries 
For grief bas fill'd her breaſt; 
Bod ood oper» Frogs aaa 
Zut love has robb d her reſt. © 
Eq 
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Poor hapleſs maid ! who can behold 


Thy ſorrows ſo ſevere, 
And hear thy love-lorn ſtory told, 
Without a falling tear : 
Maria, luckleſs maid, adieu, 
Thy ſorrows ſoon mult ceaſe, 
For heaven will take a maid ſo true, 
To everlaſting peace. 


$ ON . 
THE COT OF LAURA. 


OUNG Laura was a lovely laſs, 


She was as fair as Flora; 
Each village ſwain with verſe and ſong, 
Enraptur'd morn and eve did throng, 
Around the cot of Laura. 


Young Rozer by her charms was mov'd, 

Tho' late it was he ſwore he lov'd, 
The pretty black-ey'd Norah ; 

She mourn'd the falſhood of the ſwain, 

Who for his part now ftrove in vain, 


To gain the heart of Laura, 


Her charms all fancy did ſurpaſs, 


Fack 
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Each morn to her he paid his vows, 
With awkward ſcrapes and cringing bows, 
And ſwore he hated Norah; 
But all was vain, ſhe heeded not, 
And told him *twould not be his lot, 
; To gain the cot of Laura, 


Young Phelim was a briſk young ſwain, 
He lov'd the lafs, nor lov'd in vain, 

He paid his vows before her ; 
She bluſh's conſent, nor did ſhe chide, 
He ſoon at church made her his bride, 
| And gain'd the cot of Laura. 


85 0 NG 
Sung by Miſs Poole. 


| WE Strephon thus you teaze me, 
5 To ſay what won my heart; 
lt cannot ſure be treaſon, 
If I the truth impart: 
| it was your gen'rous nature, 
Bold, ſoft, ſincere and gay; 
| It ſhone in ev'ry feature, 
And ſtole my heart away. 


Twas not your voice, tho charming, 
| "Twas not your ſmile, tho' bright; 
| "Twas not your bloom, tho' warming, 
| Nor beauty's dazzling light. 
| No-—'t was your gen'rous nature, &. 


[= 
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Tas not your dreſs, tho ſhining, 
Nor ſhape that won my heart : 

"T'was not your tongue combining, 
For that might pleaſe by art. 


| No—' twas yuur gen'rous nature, &c. 


S O NG. 
 PHEBE or THE VALE. 


OUNG William, frolickſome and gay. 


Was croſſing o'er a ile, 


Unus'd to care and toil: 

His gen rous breaſt, by nature taught, 
To liſt to W woes, 

The widows plaints his — caught, 
For who can * oppoſe. 


| Sweet Phebe tripping v'er the lawn, 


Was notic'd bv our ſwain, 

She fill'd his breaſt ſoon with love's thorns, 
He look'd, and look'd again; 

Oh! heav'n-born maid, ab, prithee ſtav, 
Let nature now prevail ; 

Tell me your name-—the * did ſay, 
Tis Phebe of the vale. 


Then, gentle Phcbe, mk inſtill, 


Some pity in your breaſt ; 


What throbbing pains now mine do fill, 


| ladeed tis robb'd of reſt: 


=. — | 
_— 
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His heart and thoughts were blithe as May, | 


' Never | 


( 33} 


3 Never till now, ſweet lovely maid, 

Did love my breaſt aſſail, 

| Ah! don't fincerity upbraid, 
„ 


| Ah, no, ſhe cry'd, forbid it love, 
That I ſhould cruel be; Pn 
There is but one my breaſt can move, 
And that, ſweet youth is «hee : 
What joys, ſays William, fill my breaſt, 
| Since nature will prevail; 
For ev'ry virtue is poſſeſt, 
By Phebe of the vale. 


s ON G. 


THE CON TEN TED n ᷑ 


Are worth a thouſand others; 
| A tender mate who loves not ſtrife, 
| Kind fiſters and good brothers. 


Tu dear aner joys ernte, 


No peeviſh paſſions break our peace, 
Or raiſe contentious ſtorm ; 
But what we know will ſerve or pleaſe, 

| Our ready hands perform. 


We never ſaunter out by day, 
Or do our work by halves; 

I mind the ſheep, the corn, the hay, 
My wile the cows and calves. 


68400 
The field, the dairy, and the flock, 
Our honeſt wealth create: | 
Our children, ſervants, and our flock, 
Are our affairs of ſtate. 


At op'ning day we greet the fun, 
And rile refreſh'd and healthy ; 
And find that 'tis by duty done, 
We grow both wiſe and wealthy. 


Thus thro' a lengthen'd line of years, 
We've all our wiſhes crave: 

And bleſt with more than hopes or fears, 
We knd a — grave. 


$ 0 N G: 
aeLIN THAT LIVES IN THE VALE, 


Sung by Miſs Bertles. 


ESSAMIN ſweetens the bow'r, 
And cowſlips adorn the gay green; 
And the roſes, refreſh'd by the ſhow'r, 
Contribute to brighten the ſcene : 
In a cottage retirement there lives 
Young Colin, and Phebe the fair; 
The bleſſings each other receives, 
In mutual enjoyment they ſhare: 
And the lads tell the laſſes, in hopes to prevail, 
They're conſtant as Colin that * in the vale. 


(8 ) 


The ſweets of contentment ſupply 
I ! e ſplendor and grandeur of pride; 
No wants can the ſhepherd annoy, 
While bieſt with his beautiful brides 
His wiſh is no greater delight | 
Than to tend on his lambkins by day, 
And return to his Phebe at night, 
His innocent toil to repay — 
And the lads tell the laſſes, in hopes to prevail, 
Dy re as conſtant as Colin that lives 1 in the vale, 


If her lover delichtel appears, 

The fair one partakes of his bliſs; 
If dejected, ſhe ſooths all his cares, 

And heals ev'ry pain with a kiſs: 
Te ſwains, whe're accuſtom'd to rove, 
And each innocent fair one betray ; 
From this pair learn the true joys of love, 
And his dictates with honor obey ; 
| Your paſhons, fond ſhepherds, will ſurely prevail, 

TI 26 CE lives in the vale. 


S ON G. 


' SANDY OF THE GREEN. 


OW fpring her ſweets diſcloſes, 
And flow'rets deck the grove; 
Fl make, with ſweeteſt roſes, 
A garland for my love: 
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The flow'rs that ſcent the air, 
Are not ſa blooming ſeen, | 

Are not fa ſweet and fair, | 
As * of the green. | 5 


Na lad can blink fa blithe and gay, | 
Na lad that e'er was ſeen, | 
Sa ſweetly on the pipe can play, 
As Sandy of the green. 


As o'er the burn a maying, 

I lately bent my way, 

I met young Sandy traying, 

Wi' lads and laſſes gay: 

I felt delight and pleaſure, | 
To view his grace and mien; 

Sure then my only treaſure 
Is Sandy of the green. 


Na lad can blink, & q 


My Sandy vows he will be mine, 
"The kirk ſhall make us one; 
And other laſſes he'll reſign, 
And live for me alone: 
There's ſa much joy in ſore for me, 
I envy not the queen: 
While I am bleſt wi' love and thee, 
Dear Sandy of the green. - 
1 Na lad can blink, &c. 


SNG. 
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S ON S. 
HA, HA, HA, HA, 


< 7 OUNG Jockey, I vow, was the bonnieſt lad, 
That e er tun'd apipe on the banks of the Tay: 
Each grace that delighted from nature he had, | 
Tho frolickſome modeſt; tho' diffident, gay: 
| But pride in my boſom aſſum'd a controul, 
Compelling ſoft love for a time to withdraw; 
And when he affay'd to unboſom his ſoul, 
Coquettiſh I flounc'd with a ha, ha, ha, ha. 


In language perſuaſive the ſhepherd oſt' try'd, 

In vain to convince me how ardent his flame; 
For ſtill his fond ſuit with diſdain I deny'd, 

But ſoon found a cauſe my demeanour to blame : 
One eve thro” the grove as they wantonly ſtray'd, 
| With Kate in ſoft converſe my lover I ſaw; 
Then jealouſy ſtung me, which 8 he ſurvey'd, 

And careleſſly jogg'd on with ha, ha, ha, ha. 


A cloud of deſpair now envelop'd my mind, 
Contrition did ſorely my conduct upbraid ; 


As droops the parch'd roſe, ſo my beauty'sdeclin'd 
Which Jockey perceiving, ſoon flew to my aid: 
To church then he led me, and made me his bride, 
I freely confeſs that his will was my law; 
By Hymen united, all folly aſide, | 
We ckearfully join in the ha, ha, ha, ha. 
PR 4 
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S O N G. 
PEGGY PERKINS... 


ET bards elate, 
Of Sue and Kate, 

And Moggy take their fil-o ; 

And pleas'd rehearſe, 

In jingling verſe, 
The laſs of Richmond-hill-o ; 

A laſs more bright, 

My am'rous flight, 


| Impel'd by love's fond workings, 


Shall loudly ſing, 
Like any thing, 


Tis charming Peggy Perkins. 


Some men compare 
The fav'rite fair 

To ev'ry thing in nature; 

Her eyes divine, 
Are ſuns that ſhine, 

And ſo on with each feature: 
Leave, leave, ye fools 
"Theſe hackney'd rules, 

And all fuck ſubtle quirkings; 
Sun, moon, and ſtars, 

Are all a farce, 

Compar'd to Peggy Perkins. 
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Each twan ging dart 
That through my heart 
From Cupid's bow has morric'd, 
Were it a tree 
Why I ſhould be 
For all the world a foreſt: 
Five hundred f 
With ſhrugs and hops, 
And leers, and frailes, and ſmirkings, 
Moſt willing ſhe 
Would — for me 
Oh! what a Peggy Perkins. 


s O N 6. 
THE _ in's FIRST Love. 


W ſweet is the joy when our bluſhes impart, 
The youthful affection which glows in the heart, 
When prudence and duty and reaſon approve, 

The timid delight of the virgin's firſt love. 


But if the fond virgin be defſtin'd to feel 
A paſſion ſhe muſt in her boſom conceal, 


Let a ftern parent's anger the flame diſapprove, 
| Where then's the delight of the virgin's brit love? 


( 90 ) 


If ſtolen the glance by which love is conſefs'd, 

If the ſigh, when half heav'd be with terror ſuppreſs'd; 
If the whiſper of paſſion cold caution muſt move, | 
Where then's the delight of the virgin's firſt love ? 


Or if her fond boſom with tenderneſs ſighs | 
For a lover, who ceaſes her paſſion to prize, | 
Forgeting the vows with which warmly he ftrove 
To gain the ſoft charms of the virgin's firſt love. 


If, tempted by int reſt, he ventures to ſhun 


The gentle affections his tenderneſs won, 
With another thro' paſſion's wild mazes to rove 
Where's then the delight of the virgin's firſt love ? 


See her eye, when the tale of his treach'ry ſhe hears, 


Now beaming with ſcorn, and now gliſt'ning with tears; 
How great is the anguiſh ſhe's fated to prove ! 


Farewell the delight of the virgin's firſt love. 


No more ſweet emotion ſhall glow on her cheek, 


Bat paleneſs her boſom's keen agony ſpeak, 


And, dimm'd by affliction, that eye ſhall now prove, 
Which ſpoke the mild warmth of the virgin? firſt love. 


And now, ſa1 companion of mental diſtreſs, 


Diſeaſe ſteals upon her in health's flatt ring dreſs; 
Sure the bluſh on that cheek ev'ry fear muſt 1emove, 
Ahl! no, tis the effects of the virgin's firſt love. 


am; 
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| $till brighter's the colour that glows on her check, 


Her eye boaſts a luſtre ne language can ſpeak; 
Yet, vain are the hopes theſe appearances prove, 
Fond parent! they ſpring from the virgin's firſt love. 


And now, not unconſcious that death hovers near, 


On her face ſee the ſmiles of contentment appear; 


No ſtruggle, no groan, his dread ſummons to prove, 


He ends the fond dream of the virgin's firſt love. 


| Ye nymphs ! ere your boſoms with tenderneſs heave, 


Let your prudent choice a glad ſanction receive, 
Leſt hopeleſs affection's keen anguiſh you prove, 
And Hymen ne'er ſmile on the virgin's firſt love. 


But chiefly beware that the much favor'd youth 
Is wholly devoted to you and to truth, 
Leſt the anguiſh of ſlighted affection you prove, 


| And death end the dream of the virgin's firſt love. 


s ON G. 


THE FAIR AND GAY. 


fJITHOUT a girl to toy and kiſs, 
What could a mortal do; 
"Tis beauty does enhance each bliſs, 
Whatever we purſue: 


ler eyes direct to ev'ry joy, 


( 92) 


Advance 
hey glance, 

Entrance 

by chance, 


Their ſweets can never cloy. 


Then Tub the 3 round, my buck, 
Tory willing tit; 


The queen of love will ſend good luck, 


And ev'ry fancy hit: 
Then let each voice the theme prolongs 
The tall, 
'The ba 
WE x 
With all. 


As ſubject to my ſong. 


Then let me trip in faſhion's round, 


Among the fair and gay; 


Where beauty conſtantly is found, 


Th' op'ra, ball, and play: 


Survey who is to ſport inclin d, 


To joy, 
Not cov, 


Annoy 
Nor cloy, 
But give to love her mind. 


. —— 


NG. 


| 


1 
k 
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Ss O N G. 


THE SCOLD, 


HE plague of one's life 
Is ſurely a wiſe; 
Who ſtill is ſomenting of evil: 


From morning to night, 
All is wrong, nothing right, 
A ſcold is ſure worſe than the devil. 


When ] firſt gave a kiſs, 

J thought that each bliſs 
Wascenter'd in ſweet pretty Mary ; 
| But now, I am wed, | | 

O! I with I was dead, : 
Her temper I find the contrary. 


Let me ſay what I will, 
Her tongue won't lay ſtill, 
Like the clack of a mi!l it is going ; 
If 1 &t p up my ears, 
In a rage ine appears, 
And more hot then her paſſion is * ˖X 


II 1 go, or I ſtay, 
At home, or away, 

Each ſerves her alike ior a riot; 
Tho" a fue to all ftrife, 
Such a devil's my wife, 

[ hs never will * me be quiet. 


— . —— 
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S ON G 
THE PEDLAR, 
Sung in Oſcar and Melvine. 


AM a jolly gay pedlar, 
Come here to ſell my ware: 
Yet tho' in all things I'm a medler, 
I meddle moſt with the fair: 
V hen I ſhew my ribbands to miſſes, 
Tho' copper and filler I gain; 


vet better I'm pleas'd with the bliſſes, 


That now I cannot explain. 


Fools ſay that life is but ſorrow, 
And ſeem difinclir.'d to be gay; 


| But why ſhould we think of to-morrow, 


When we may be happy to-day: 
I rove round the world 2 my pleaſure, 
Reſolv'd to take nothing amiſs; 


And think my exiſtence a treaſure, 


W hen bleſt with the cup and the kiſs. 


They ſurely are thick headed aſſes, 


Who know that youth's gone in a crack, 


Yet will not enjoy as it paſſes, 


The ſeaſon that never comes back: 
Let time jog on flower or quicker, 
Or whether we're filly or wiſe; 


We ſhall not be the worſe for good liquor, 


Or the {mile of a girl with black eyes. 
SONG. 


—— 


* 
- 
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1 „ ©. 
Sung in Oſcar and Malvinas. = 


O EVER in my boſom live, 
Thou ſource of endleſs treaſure! 


Since nothing elſe on earth can give 
So dear, fo rich a treaſure: 

True love perhaps may bring alarms, 
Or be but loſs of reaſon ; 

Yet till it adds to ſummer charms, 
And cheers the wintry ſeaſon. 


'The luſtre of the great and gay, 
Is tranſitory faſhion ; 

Whilſt pure and laſting is the ray, 
Of unaffected paſſion: 


When danger threats the peaſant 8 wh 
And cruel cares aſſail it, 


_ Aﬀection's ſmiles ſhall ſooth his lot, 


Or bid him not bewail it. 


Then let us each on each rely, 


A mutual tranſport borrow, 


The ſlaviſh forms of life defy, 


And artificial ſorrow: 


Crntdont we'll laugh, and ſport, 3 ſing, 


Grow livelier and jocaler ; 


While time, that fleets on envious wings, 
- Shall bind our hearts the cloſer. 


(96) 
SONG. 
STORMY LAN NOW. 
Sung by Mr. Harriſon. 


ROM thy rocks ſtormy Lannow I fly, 
| F From the rocks that are laſh'd by their tide; 
* From the maid, whoſe cold boſom, relentleſs as they, 
. Has wreck'd my warm hopes by her — 
Let lonely and rude as the ſcene, 
Her ſmile to that ſcene could impart 
A charm that might rival the bloom of the vale; 
But away, thou fond dream of my heart. 


Now the blaſt of the winter comes on, 
And the waters grow dark as they riſe ; 
Yet, 'tis well—they reſemble the ſullen diſdain 
That has lowe1'd in thoſe heart-piercing eyes: 
| Sincere were the ſighs he repreſs d, 
But they roſe in the days that are flown; 
Ah! nymph, unrelenting and cold as thou 888 
My ſpirit is proud as thy own. 


1 che wings of the ſea fowl are ſp a 
To eſcape the rough ſtorm by their flit he: 

And theſe caves will afford them a gloomy retreat, 
From the winds and the billows of nicht 

Like them, to the home of my youth, 
Like them mo ſhades I retire; 

Receive me, an ſhield my chill ſpirit, proves, 
Fo the ſtorms of inſulted * * 
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